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Til F GREATNESS OF THE INDIAN MASSES/ 



BY SWAM I VIVEKANANDA. 
( Translated from Bengali.) 



KT New India aiise — out oi the 
peasant’s cottage holding the plough, 
Out of the huts of the fisherman, the 
cobbler and the sweeper. Let her Spring 
h cm the grocer’s shop, from beside the 
oVen of the frittei -seller. Let her e m a - 
nate from the factory, from maits and 
from maikets. Let her emerge from 
groves and forests, from hills and moun- 
tains. The common people have suffered 
oppressions for thousands of years — = 
Suffered them without a murmur, and as a 
result have got wonderful fortitude. They 
have suffered eternal misery, which has 
given them unflinching \itaiity. Living 
on a handful of oatmeal they can convulse 
the world; give them only half a piece 
of biead, and the whole world will not 
be big enough to contain their energy; 

*Wiitten m route to the West to a brother- 

d ? sciple 0 



they are endowed with the inexhaustible 
vitality of a Rakta-bija.t And besides, 
they have got the wonderful streilgLh that, 
comes of a pure and moral life, which is 
not to be found anywhere else in the 
world. Such peacefulness, such content- 
ment, such love, such power of silent And 
incessant work and such manifestation of 
lion’s strength in times of action— where 
else will you find these? 

t * >} * 

Those uncared-for lower classes . of 
India— the peasants, the weavers and the 
rest, who are slighted by foreign nations 
and looked down upon by their own 
people— it is they who from time im- 
memorial have been working silently, 
without even getting the remuneration of 

■\ A powerful demon mentioned in the Durga- 
Saptasati, every diop of whose blodd produced 
another demon like him 
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their labours! But how great changes 
are taking place slowly, all over the 
world in pursuance of Nature’s laws ! 
Countries, civilisations and supremacy 
are undergoing revolutions. Ye labouring 
classes of India, as a result of your 
silent, constant labours Babylon, Persia, 
Alexandria, Greece, Rome, Venice, Genoa, 
Baghdad, Samarkand, Spain, Portugal, 
France, Denmark, Holland and England 
have successively attained supremacy and 
eminence! And you?— -well, who cares to 
think of you! 

My dear Swami, your ancestors wrote 
a few philosophical works, penned a dozen 
or so of Epics or built a number of 
temples — that is all, and you rend the 
skies with triumphal shouts; while those 
whose heart’s blood has contributed to 
all the progress that has been made in 
the world — well, who cares to praise 
them? The wo rid -conquering heroes of 



spirituality, war and poetiy aie under the 
eyes of all and they receive the homage 
of mankind; but where nobody looks* 
no one gives a word of encourage- 
ment, where everybody hates — -that amid 
such circumstances, displaying bound- 
less patience, infinite love, and dauntless 
practicality, oitr pioletariat are doing 
their duty in their homes day and night, 
without the slightest murmur— well, is 
there no heroism in this? 

Many turn out to be heioes when they 
have got some great task to perform. 
Even a coward easily gives up his life* 
and the most selfish ntan behaves dis- 
interestedly, when there is a multitude to 
cheer them oil; but blessed indeed is he 
who manifests the same unselfishness and 
devotion to duty in the smallest of acts, 
unnoticed by any— and it is you who are 
actually doing this, ye ever- ti am pled 
labouring classes of India l I bow to you. 




OCCASIONAL NOTES, 



¥liHATEVER may be the origin of the 

caste system it exists all over the 
world in some form or other, whether the 
main divisions of human society into 
the priest, the military, the merchant 
and the labourer are based on occupa- 
tion or heredity or both. The evidence 
of history proves beyond the shade of a 
doubt that however crystallised a form the 
Indo-Aiyan society might have assumed 
even at a very distant age, fresh ethnic 
groups were from time to time admitted 
and fused into the body erf each of the 
different castes. Even the Brahmins in 
spite of their high pretensions to 5 the 
purity of blood were not immune from 
&ttch a fusion, as innumerable are the 



instances of the importation of new blood 
into even those who occupy the highest 
rung of the great institution of caste. 
However great might have been the pre- 
cautions taken to preserve the blood- 
purity by the enforcement of the rules of 
eating, drinking and marriage, the men 
who gaining ingress into the fold of 
Hinduism settled dowfi- at first as sub- 
castes, were and still are gradually mix- 
ing up with the main body of the several 
castes, A critical examination into the 
root -cause of the pride of birth will bring 
about a disillusionment which may go a 
long way to lead to a better understand- 
ing and unity of the various divisions and 
sub-divisions of the Hindu society. That 
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the glorious social institution of the 
Varndskrama-dharma based as it was 
meant to be on culture, has been the 
source of manifold good and prosperity 
of the Hindus, is an undeniable fact. But 
its present fossilised state with its en- 
crustations of ignorance and superstition, 
with its inequitable doctrines of don’t- 
loucliism and differences of privileges, 
has been the veritable source of discontent 
and disunion among the members. And 
unless thoroughly reformed it may in the 
end bring about the downfall of the entire 
society, thus jeopardising the very object 
for which the system was brought into 
existence. 

The intercaste quarrels so rampant in 
Southern India or the feeling of resent- 
ment and even hatred which now and then 
finds expression among the depressed or 
rather the suppressed classes in different 
paits of the country, may, if the cause o-f 
friction be not eradicated at the initial 
stage, assume huge proportions and bring 
about an undesirable revolution from 
which it would be difficult for the society 
to recover. The awakening of the masses, 
the oppressed and the down-trodden in 
India and their gradual realisation of their 
real position and power in the society,, 
that they are the most indispensable 
facto, r that contributes to the prosperity 
of those who enrich themselves by their 
labour, are facts which the higher and 
privileged classes should no longer neglect 
without very serious risk to their own 
interest and safety. 

Grave is the danger that confronts the 
whole human society. The spirit of 
democracy and freedom, often taking the 
extreme forms of communism, socialism, 
Anarchism etc., is permeating even the 



very lowest strata of all societies. The 
formation of labour and other unions, 
the organisation of widespread strikes 
that have become quite common even 
among the mild Indians at home and 
abroad, the gigantic struggles and fights 
unto death of the proletariat of all coun- 
tries are quite significant of the fact that 
the sleeping Leviathan when awakened 
can never be kept under check by any 
power on earth, however strong it may 
be. Everywhere the non-previleged classes 
are demanding back their forfeited 
rights. Even the Negroes who are equip- 
ping themselves with education, general 
and scientific and are developing their 
lost communal consciousness, have already 
commenced to demand freedom of the sort 
the white races enjoy and are contempla- 
tingto establish a United States of Africa 
which they claim as their native land just 
as the English claim England or the 
Americans the United States as tlieir 
native habitat. This and similar in- 
stances go to show unmistakably the ten- 
dency of the age, and the rich and the 
powerful of our land, should take advan- 
tage of and profit by the events that are 
taking place in other parts o-f the world,. 

Everything in this world is subject to 
change. In the domain of religion even 
Gods and Goddesses rise and; fall in suc- 
cession. The Vedic Gods Mitra, Vanina* 
Agni etc. once universally worshipped by 
the Aryans no longer receive the same 
lespect and oblations as of old and have 
been practically dethroned by the Puranic 
Deities, although no doubt the spirit of 
worship remains practically rmchangecL 
Similarly in the political and economic 
world* in the struggle for supremacy 
among the upper classes, one after an- 
other gained ascendency but it fell to- the: 
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lot of the lowest strata of the society, the The main cause of the misery in India 



labouring classes and the poor agricultur- 
ists, who form the real source of the power 
of the priest, the ruler and the capitalist, 
to serve and suffer uniformly all the time. 

But the masses are awakening and have 
already given cleai indications of the 
tremendous energy that is locked up 
within them, which if net controlled and 
properly directed may sweep away every- 
thing before it. However, in India there 
is one advantage. The common people 
have not yet been fully conscious of the 
wrongs and injury done to them by social 
and other forms of tyranny. And in 
case the highest classes, at least to safe- 
guard their own interests, even if no 
higher motive can move them, now try 
to devise means for the solution of the 
most serious problem of food and save 
them fiom the thioes of chronic scarcity 
and disease, attempt to elevate them by 
enlightening their mind by the light of 
knowledge* and help them to realise their 
divine nature by imparting to them the 
great spiritual truths discovered by the 
Rishis, which have become practically the 
monopoly of the minority— -thus nourish- 
ing their body, mind and soul — their 
sense of gratitude for the sympathy and 
help received in hours of great need will 
remove altogether the chance of future 
friction and conflict. Thus alone can the 
upper classes save themselves and the 
country from the terrible revolutions that 
are threatening the peace and prosperity of 
the land. And this is the only way 
following which the rich and the bourgeois 
who have brought about their own de- 
generation in their thoughtless attempt 
to suppress the lower classes* may hope to 
avoid the dictatorship of the proletariat 
and its accompanying evils. 



is the utter neglect of the education of 
the masses. So great has been their 
struggle for existence and so keen the- 
com petition which modern civilisation lias 
brought into existence that it has been 
piactically impossible for the poor to 
turn their attention to the problem oi 
education. But it is the duty of those 
who profit by their labour, who educate 
themselves with the money that the 
people earn by the sweat of their blow and 
who are really responsible for the igno- 
rance and degiadation of the masses, to- 
come forward now to help them, if not 
from any sense of gratitude or desire to. 
expiate for the wiongs done to them, at 
least for the sake of their own interest, 
for without elevating those who form the 
very backbone of the society, they them- 
selves cannot rise and neither can the 
nation move along the path of peace und 
piosperity. 

The yawning gulf that separates the 
upper and the lower classes and the un- 
just treatment that has been and still is 
being meted out to the pool and the 
down-trodden, stand in the way of the 
nation ’'s union and pi ogress. So long as 
the great differences in privileges do not. 
cease to exist and equality is not estab- 
lished within her own bounds, to quote 
the words of the patriot -saint, Swami 
Vivekananda, u it is a far cry for India 
to establish relations of equality with 
foreign nations . n And to accomplish this 
object it is absolutely nccessaiy to get rid 
of the caste-pride and class- snobbery as 
also the distinction of privileges and other 
iniquities, thus helping everyone to obtain 
the same right to virtue* wealth, enjoy- 
ment and liberation. Differences as re- 
gards wealth and intellect there are and 
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will always remain, but the recognition of 
the underlying solidarity of mankind 
should so inspire men with the spiiit of 
love and service that clash of interest 01 
st Higgle for supiemacy may altogether be 
eliminated. 



Attempts are made now and then to 
bring about a breach among the different 
sections of the Indian people by pressing 
into service the so-called Aiyan-non- 
Aryan theory and others manufactured 
from time to time by not quite unin- 
terested peisons, and also by utilising 
the doctrines of the snpererogated claims 
of certain communities as regards tlieir 
divine hereditary rights and pre-eminent 
position in the Hindu society. But all these 
are matters which will not be able to 
foment disunion and caste-hatred if wo 
can ourselves realise and also make the 
people comprehend the underlying unity 
of all the classes from the Brahmin down 
to the Pariah— that we are all inseparably 
connected with one another like the dif- 
ferent members of the same body, and 
each class, nay each individual, has got 
to pel form functions that are not less 
indispensable and important than those 
of otheis to contribute to the well- 
being of the whole system. And we are 
all spiritual descendants of the same 
Rishis and inheritors of the same Aryan 
culture and civilisation, and though we 
may be at different stages of evolution and 
at various degiees of progiess, we are all 
advancing towards the same goal. And 
above all, whatever may be the apparent 
distinctions, great or small, we have the 
same Infinity at our back, nay more, we 
are all one as Atman where all distinc- 
tions cease to exist. It is this glory of 
the Atman, this doctrine of spiritual 
equality which is the real basis of true 



liberty and fraternity, that will help the 
people to regain tlieir faith in themselves 
and develop their lost individuality, thus 
enabling them to work out their own 
salvation and along with it that of others, 
as well* 



This noble and inspiring message should 
no longer be shut out from anybody but 
ought to be carried to the door of all* 
irrespective of caste, creed, sex and colour, 
as the Vedas themselves declare: — 

U I have revealed the ways leading to the 
welfare of all people: Brahmins, ICsha- 
tiiyas, Vaishyas, Sudras and even ati^ 
Sndias. Therefore regard no one as un-* 
equal among yourselves, but try to be 
loved by all wise people, distribute gifts, 
among all and always desire the welL 
being of all.’ Yajurveda. 



HINDI AS THE LINGUA FRANCA 

FOR INDIA. 

OW-A-DAYS there is a great talk, 
about popularising the Hindi langu- 
age, and trying to make it the lingua ftanccb 
for India, in which people cf the different 
provinces may interchange their thoughts 0. 
The need of such a medium of inter- 
provincial expression lias long been felt, 
and various Indian vernaculars have been 
put forward as being the fittest to serve 
this purpose. A common script also is 
being thought upon. In these days of 
all-India activities, the necessity of such 
a common medium of expression is all the 
more poignant, and the sooner some 
language is mutually accepted as such au4 
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widely propagated, the better it is for 
Indian ampliations to be fulfilled. 

In our opinion, a consideration of the 
pros and cons of the subject will enable 
us to give a verdict in favour of Hindi. 
Mahatma Gandhi also has lent the weight 
of his authority on the side of Hindi, and 
under his inspiration already an effort is 
being made to teach and popularise the 
language in the different provinces of 
India, even in the Madras Presidency, 
where such instruction is the greatest 
desideratum. Let us briefly discuss the 
points. 

In any language sought to be used as a 
medium of communication among people 
whose vernaculars are different, we should 
first consider which language will entail 
the least trouble on those taking it up as 
a second language. An examination of 
the statistics will suffice to show that if 
there be in India any language which can 
claim to be more or less known in almost 
every province, it is certainty Hindi. From 
Beh a r to the Punjab it is well known; in 
the Bombay Presidency, Mysore, Central 
India, Hyderabad, Orissa and Bengal 
Hindi is cursorily understood; and even in 
the remote parts of the Madras Presidency 
there will be found a fair sprinkli ng of Hindi- 
knowing people. The reason of this is 
twofold, commercial and religious. In 
the first place, merchants who have to 
travel all over the country generally use 
Hindi as the lingua franca , and in the 
second place, the places of pilgrimage being 
scattered all over India, pilgrims and 
Sadhus of theNorth and the South come in 
contact with one another, and instinctively 
they also try to express themselves in 
broken Hindi. This latter phenomenon 
is probably due to, a tacit recognition of 
the two essential points in favour of this 
l&nguage. viz., the preponderance of Sans* 



kritic words in it and its occupying a 
middle place, so to speak, between Bengali 
in the far east and Marathi on the far 
west. Whatever may be the cause, there- 
is no denying the fact that in talking of 
a common medium of expression, Hindi 
to-day holds the palm in point of currency 
—it is the lingua franca de facta. 

It goes without saying that for any 
one language to be the common medium, 
some sacrifice must be undeigone by 
people speaking other languages. Such, 
being the case, the best course is to put 
the trouble on those who form a miiio* 
rity. The four Southern languages, Telugu > 
Tamil, Canarese and Malayalam, have- 
the least similarity to Hindi, but of these- 
even, Telugu and Canarese have a fair- 
percentage of Saiiskritic words and as, 
such will entail so much the less trouble ta 
pick up Hindi. 

Hindi is written in Devanagari charac* 
ters, in which Sanskrit also is written. 
And Sanskrit is well cultivated in the 
South, so the alphabet of Kindi at any rate 
will be familiar to a large number of the 
people in the South, Not so Bengali, or 
Gujarati even, though each of these may 
boast of a richei literature than Hindi. 
Another great point in favour of Hindi is 
that it is wonderfully phonetic — its words 
and sentences are written exactly as they 
are pronounced— a decided advantage 
over Bengali. In the latter there is a fight 
going on at present between the spoken 
and written dictions, mostly denoted by 
verbal farms, leaving out of consideration 
the confusion of s and sk sounds, the b 
and v sounds, different sounds of the vowel 
e (pronounced as in ‘ bed’ and ‘ bad’) , etc. 
It may be contended that Marathi also 
has many advantages. But other con^i* 
derations such as currency and compara- 
tive facility of learning, should prevail 
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against its beiiig taken up as an all-India as a common language, is sure to inf usd 



language. With its three genders deter- 
mined arbitrarily, without almost any 
legat'd to the sex of the things denoted, 
Marathi grammar presents a formidable 
barrier to those whose mother- tongue is 
different. Experts will be able to adduce 
other points of difficulty. 

Though the study and culture of Sans- 
krit is of the utmost importance to the 
regeneration of India as a whole, yet it 
Would be far from prudent to try to intro- 
duce it as the coinpulsary second langu- 
age for all Indian students, so as to make 
it the medium of daily communication 
throughout India. For we cannot con- 
ceive that the masses, for example the 
labourers, of one province going to an- 
other in search of employment or any 
other object, would find it easiest to ex- 
press themselves through Sanskrit, though 
Sanskrit will be less troublesome than 
any foreign language. The study of Sans- 
krit should be confined to a select class, 
who should translate into the vernaculars 
and Hindi the treasures of Sanskrit litera- 
ture in the widest sense. This Will help 
the propagation of Sanskrit culture 
among the masses and women, and save 
them the enormous trouble that the acqui- 
sition of an inflected ancient language 
like Sanskrit is bound to cause. 

The poverty of literature and the in- 
adequacy of Vocabulary from which the 
Hindi language suffers, are urged as 
reasons against its adoption as a common 
language. But we are apt to lose sight 
of the fact that we are here discussing the 
Utility of Hindi only as a means of inter - 1 
provincial communication, and for this, 
initial richness of literature and voca - 8 
bulary is not so essential. The amount of 
care and attention that will be bestowed 
on Hindi, should it be seriously taken up 



new currents Of life into it and by the 
time the different non-Hindi piovinces 
would acquire a rOugll sort of coni rna rid 
over it, it will, we make hold to say, 
develop into a rich and powerful language, 
as efficient as the sister languages like 
Bengali or Marathi* As alieady hinted, 
tile comparative simplicity of grammar, 
and the fullness of its alphabet place 
Hindi on a far more advantageous posi- 
tion than languages like Tamil, for in- 
stance, — the difficulties of mastering which 
are only knowii to those Who have tried 
the experiment. 

The reader should remember that the 
vernaculars of the different piovinces 
should continue to be cultivated as here- 
tofore, and Hindi is to be only a 
second language in communicating with 
our brothers and sisters of the other pro- 
vinces. Everyone knows how much youth- 
ful energy is wasted in trying to express 
oneself in schools through the medium 
of English, In Bengal they have intro- 
duced to a certain extent the use of the? 
vernacular for this purpose, and this cus- 
tom should be made general throughout 
India, at least in the lower classes of 
Secondary schools. The only difficulty in 
this is that scientific and technical books, 
Which are now written in English, will 
have to be translated, or original works 
on those branches produced, in the verna- 
culars. This is no easy task, and con- 
sidering the practical difficulty of getting 
publishers for such books— for they would 
seldom care to publish books on highly 
specialised branches of learning that Will 
have sale over very restricted areas — very 
few good books would be translated or 
produced, Owing to sheer financial diffi- 
culties . There is no doubt that an influx 
of vernacular scientific text-books, if 
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somehow introduced, would highly eniich 
those languages, but there is the above 
■difficulty, and that is no mean one. To 
obviate this, if the picmolers of education 
in our country arrange to teach the 
scientific subjects in the vernacular in the 
lower classes and substitute Kindi fcr it 
in the -upper classes, ve think a solution 
■Will be found fcr good scientific text-books. 
These will be w lit ten in and be- 

ing used all over India, wil 1 have a wide 
fcuough ciiculalioil, and neither the 
authors 1101 the publishers should in that* 
case be under any misgiving as to whether 
their productions would find a ready 
market or not. In short, Hindi should 
replace English in these cases. This is 
no little saving cf labour and money, and 
we commend this to all national educa- 
tionists. Carefully prepared terminologies 
should be compiled in Hindi, and these, 
when widely approved, can be taken up or 
adapted into the other vernaculars also. 
Thus boys will be accustomed to leant 
them from an early age, and when in the 
higher classes they will commence to learn 
the sciences thiough the medium of Hiitdi, 
they will tread a familiar ground. The 
compilers cf these terminologies should 
consult the existing terminologies of the 
other vernaculars of India, as well as 
draw upon Sanskrit* when suitable, and 
failing this, coin them. Standard reli- 
gious works also should be translated into 
Hindi or the vernaculars as the case 
may be. 

In the scheme above proposed we have, 
then, the vernacular as the main langu- 
age, and Hindi as the second language, 
f rhis is meant for general proficiency, 
suiting those who would only take up 
business in later life. But those who 
would go in for special fields of activity 
should choose, along with those two, some 



one or more of the other languages accord- 
ing to necessity. For instance, one who 
would like to be a priest, should take up 
Sanskrit in addition; one who would go to 
feieigu countries for studying or preaching, 
should take up a corresponding additional 
language, such as English or French 
(which should occupy the place of addi- 
tional second languages in some of the 
schools) , and so on. In Japan the custom 
is that the student learns besides his own 
tongue perhaps German, if his object per- 
tains to that country, or some other 
language according to the need. Those 
who shudder at the abolition of English 
as a medium of instruction in Indian 
schools and colleges, should remember 
that English is of comparatively recent 
introduction, and that other countries have 
media diffeient fiotn English. Of coui.se 
on this language question, as on all other 
questions, we should eschew all fanaticism, 
for where the necessity of the situation 
would clearly dictate the use of English as 
the unavoidable medium of communica- 
tion, we should unhesitatingly make room 
for it, as in tile councils and upper courts 
at present, where contact with non- 
Indians is a matter of necessity, — till at 
some future time the lingua franca— 
Hiiidi, in our argument— -can be intio- 
duced there also. So long as some one 
language is not universally acknowledged 
as cuch a medium, it is impossible for 
foieigners to address the Indians at large 
on great public occasions in any vernacu- 
lar tongue. We need not dilate oil this 
obvious fact. 

But to make Hindi popular all over 
India, a good deal of ptepaialion will be 
needed. In each province, at least in the 
piincipal towns, facilities should be giveri 
for learning Hindi. A large number of 
schools should anange foi It as a second 
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language, and where theie are several 
schools in the same town, the facility of 
teaching Hindi should be made an attiac- 
tion for boys, and the force of competi- 
tion will soOn introduce Hindi in all the 
schools there. Where there are no schools 
with a Hindi staff, good books should take 
the place Of teachers. All that is needed 
for this is the compilation cf a Word-book 
(Vernacular-Hindi) , an elementary dif- 
ferential Vernacular-Hindi grammar, and 
a good cheap dictionary, preferably Kindi- 
Vernacular, or in the absence of it,Hindi- 
English even, for the present. The 
Hindi -Vernacular dlctionaiies need not 
present such difficulties to the publishers 
as the vernacular science text-books, for 
they will command a far wider circle of 
headers. By the bye, the Word-book (of 
course. Be ugali- English hitheito) , so much 
in vogue in Bengal, is seldom, met with in 
the other provinces of India, and this 
proves a serious bar to an inhabitant of 
one province wishing to learn the verna- 
cular of another. One press at Bankipur has 
published a polyglot Word-bock, contain- 
ing, wc think, equivalents of four or five 
languages, including English. This 
method, though in a way advantageous to 
the publisher by bringing the book with- 
in the teach of more numerous readers, 
is ceitainly a disadvantage to the cus- 
tomer, for it is bound to be needlessly ex- 
pensive. By a ‘ differential grammar’ we 
have meant one that will set forth the 
differences of grammatical points, from 
pronunciation to Idiom. The Yogashiama 
Of Benares published a tiny Bengali- 
Hindi grammar of this kiiid (now probably 
Out of print) ,and its value to the Bengalee 
learner of Hindi cannot be over-estimated. 
The example should be followed in every 
province. 

Theie is now-a-day& a movement set 
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afoot to ensure the purity of the Hitidi 
language, which mean3 the wholesale 
banishing of Urdu and stlch other words. 
But care should be taken in this to see 
that the craze for purity does not degener- 
ate into puritanisnt. While a judicious 
pruning of unnecessary and unfamiliar 
words of foreign origin may do good, a 
reckless ostracism cf useful current Urdu 
or Peisian words, simply on the plea that 
they are of non-Hindi origin, is sure to 
enfeeble the veiy language whose purity it 
is sought to establish. Times are chang- 
ing, and with them new thought- currents 
and new modes of expression are Coming 
into use. But, if instead of allowing a 
judicious room for them, an effort is made 
to clear them out bag and baggage, — the 
result is bound to be disastrous. Attempts* 
for instance, to substitute in Bengali bon** 
bastic Sanskrit words for the common, 
equivalents of pen and inkpot, or table and 
chair, will simply be lidiculous. Just as the- 
Aryan blood has had various admixtures 1 
through the lapse of time, and it would be 
silly now to demarcate which families are: 
truly Aryan and which not, so in language 
also many words and expressions of 
foreign origin have been incorporated, and 
to trim them indiscriminately for the sake 
of so-called purity would mean a seriotl’s 
damage to the parent stock. 

Some defects in the present system of 
education have crept into the very vitala of 
the Kindi language. One would almost 
search in vain, for example, for a small 
Geography of the World, and all that he can. 
get in the market is a Geography of Uq e Dis- 
trict, Province or at best of India. Why^ 



is 



there no need for young boys to have a 
bird’s-eye view of the whole world ? i$ 0 

time should be lost in making such 
defects, for they really hamper the mental 
growth of the child* 
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Information bureaus should be estab- 
lished in the principal cities for acquaint- 
ing the public from time to time with the 
latest developments of the Hindi literature. 
Newspapers and magazines should bring 
into prominence such interesting items of 
news as will benefit the Hindi-learning stu- 
dents of other provinces. The central office 
of the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan may report 
its activities from time to time in the 
newspapers or furnish the desired in- 
formation to eager correspondents, who 
at present hardly know where to address 
themselves. 

In conclusion, it is our belief that the 
votaries of Hindi will be able to impress 
the importance of this language upon the 
Indian public only by supplying increased 
facilities to them for learning it and 
steadily co-operating to enrich the langu- 
age so as to make it worthy of the high 
place of honour that it is destined to 
occupy in future. 

Swami Madhavan an da r 



MATERIALISM. 

ATERIALISM represents the revolt 
of the research-spirit of man against 
ancient dogmatic cosmogonies. It reaches 
a (plausible scientific unity by conceiving the 
world, organic and inorganic, as the outcome 
of a single principle, viz. matter. Here we 
shall give a brief sketch of the growth of 
Materialism mainly in the West and show how 
it is a failure. 

Materialism, in the true sense of the term, 
begins with the Greek Atomists, Leucippus 
and Democritus. The world is a conglo- 
meration of atoms, say the Atomists, Alike 
In quality but unlike in quantity, extended 
but indivisible, the atoms are self-existent, 
simple, impenetrable and indestructible units 
of matter. To receive them as atoms some- 



thing of the nature of a vacuum is necessary, ft 
is empty space. Given empty space the atoms, 
by their Various figures, order and positions, 
produce diversity and change that we see in the 
world. “The soul consists of fine, smooth, round 
atoms, like those of fire. These atoms are 
the most mobile, and by their motion, which 
permeates the whole body, the phenomena 
of life are produced/’ (Zeller.) The question is i 
Whence comes movement ? The Atomists 
reply that movement, in the shape of alter- 
nate attraction and repulsion, is in the very 
constitution of the atoms themselves. And 
this movement expands, producing a wider 
movement throughout the common mass* 
But why do the atoms move at all ? Wuat is 
the ultimate ground of their motion ? The 
Atomists are compelled to bring in necessity 
or predestination here, as opposed to reason 
and explain creation and dissolution by 
means of it. Ancient Atomism stops here. 

Materialism progresses further by the dis- 
coveries of modern science. The difficulty that 
presents itself in Atomism is how two such 
absolutely dissimilar things as the atoms and 
and their motion are yoked together. The 
Deists introduce God who, like a dens 
machina brings the atoms into existence and 
sets them in motion with uniform laws. But 
God, a super -sensuous Being, has no place in 
Materialism, since observation and experi- 
ment, the organon of science, fail to grasp 
Him. The Scientists, Faraday, Kelvin* and 

*Lord Kelvin, though his ‘Vortex Theory ’ helps 
to explain the purely materialistic cosmogony, be- 
lieved, however, that “it was not m dead matter that 
they (Scientists) lived and moved and had their 
being, bat in the creative and directive power which 
science compelled them to accept as an article ol 
faith. They would not escape from that when 
they studied the Physics and Dynamics of living 

and dead matter all around Science was not 

antagonistic to religion but a help for religion/* 
(From the London Times.) He said at another place 
that “ overpoweringly strong proofs of intelligent 
design lie around us.. .showing us through nature 
the influence of a free will and teaching us that 
all living things depend on one everlasting Creator 
and Ruler/’ — Ed. P, B, 
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others solve the difficulty by resolving matter 
into motion. The atoms, they say, are 
centres of force, whirlpools of energy or 
magazines of power in moving equilibrium. 

A new era opens for Materialism with the 
mechanical theory of evolution that raises it 
to its climax. Has the world come to be 
what it is all at once, or is it the result of a 
gradual process of evolution? Natural evi- 
dences, such as the structure of the earth and 
the remains of extinct species of plants and 
animals, prove that it is the product of an 
evolutionary process. But this evolution, 
according to the Materialists, is mechanical ; 
there is no guiding intelligence or controlling 
power behind it. We may distinguish two 
stages in the evolution of the world as it now 
is, viz. cosmological and biological. At first 
evolves the cosmos, and then life and con- 
sciousness. At the dawn of creation the 
atoms, now constituting the sun, planets and 
satellites, are in a diffused gaseous form, 
extremely restless, producing heat and light 
by mutual impact and friction. In course of 
time with the dissipation of the energy of 
movement the atoms begin to condense by 
gravitation towards their centre of greatest 
density, and the whole mass becomes divided 
into several parts. In this way after millions 
of years evolve the cosmos and tire habitable 
earth with air, soil, clouds, seas and rocks* 
This cosmological evolution has for its basis 
the Nebular Hypothesis of Laplace. Next 
comes the great question of Biology t what 
is life and how does life originate on 
earth ? The celebrated Biologists, Darwin, f 

f The great French Astronomer Laplace, asked 
by Napoleon. I. about the place of God in his system, 
honestly replied, “ Sire, I have managed without 
that hypothesis." But Darwin in his epoch-making 
book on “ The Origin of Species ” most clearly 
maintains : “I should infer from analogy that 
probably all the organic beings which have ever 
lived on this earth have descended from some 
one piiinordial foim, into which life was first 
breathed by the Creaiot ” and he again speaks of 
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Lamarck and Spencer gave a great im* 
petus to the biological science by their 
original research and discoveries. They ex- 
plain the origin of life by the doctrine of 
abiogenesis or spontaneous generation — that 
living creatures come into being from what 
is lifeless — by the working of the forces in- 
herent in the atoms. Thus life is nothing 
but the self-sustaining, moving equilibrium of 
atoms, arranged by fortuitous variation into the 
nucleated protoplasmic cell. And as the cell 
multiplies, by action and reaction upon one 
another as well as by the force of environ- 
ment, the different organs of the organism are 
evolved. Life, while maintaining itself In an 
individual, continues also in the generations 
of individuals by reproduction. But nature* 
m her economy, selects only the fittest of 
the individual organisms, while the majority 
perish in the bard struggle for existence* 
These select ones group into different classes 
according to their respective natural affinity 
and form the countless species of plants and 
animals that now inhabit the elements of 
earth, water and air. What is then the 
wonderful phenomenon of consciousness ? 
It is simply an epiphenomenon, a by-product* 
As the liver secretes bile, similarly the com- 
plex workings of the brain-cell's generate 
consciousness. It is the physical brain that 
thinks, feels and wills. All causation h ma- 
terial — a transference of motions from atoms to 
atoms. The shadow follows the moving figure, 
but has no effect upon its movements ; in the 
same way consciousness accompanies certain 
kinds of brain-work without any influence 

“the taws impressed on matter by Creator.” But most 
of the Darwinians look upon this admission of 
Darwin’s as a mere weakness of the moment. And 
the majority of the famous Scientists, especially 
the Biologists believe in ‘abiogenesis’ and deny the 
existence of ‘a vital principle,* although some of 
the most eminent of the scientific men believe in 
a great eternal principle that underlies the world 
and directs and controls its evolution. 

~~Fd, P, £&> 
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upon that work. Thus the civilised man of 
to-day is reduced to an automaton, a handi- 
work of blind nature, although he has be- 
come what he now is by passing through the 
various evolutionary stages of lifeless, un- 
conscious matter, primordial germ-cell, animal 
life with instinct and human organism with 
higher season. In his ‘Descent of Man’ 
Dai win ingeniously demonstrates this with 
ample, interesting illustrations from nature. 
Materialism, as a theory of the world, pre- 
pares the way for Hedonism and Utilitarian- 
ism in the field of Ethics. Hedonism counts 
among its adherents the ancient schools of 
the Charvakas in India and the Cyrenaics 
and the Epicureans in Europe. Pleasure, 
say the Hedonists, is the summum bonum of 
life — the ultimate standard by which conduct 
should be regulated. Pleasure helps the onward 
current of life, pain thwarts it. We naturally 
seek what is agreeable and avoid what is dis- 
agreeable. Besides, the naturalistic conclusion 
that dust wq arq and to dust we shall 
return at the disintegration of the body, tuges 
us to make the most of things within the 
brief span alotted to us. Let us, therefore, eat, 
drank and be merry and try to tyave the 
maximum of pleasure within the minimum of 
time. But Hedonism., though subsequently 
modified with the introduction of judicious 
calculation in enjoyment, centres its interest 
round the individual ; it is egoistic. Man is, 
by nature, a social being; he is born fora 
life in common. Society is an organic 
whole, consisting of individuals; the life, 
growth and well-being of both are closely knit 
together. Individual happiness is therefore 
impossible, if it be in conflict with general 
Welfare. The high priests of modern Utili- 
tarianism, Bentham, Mill and the like, bring in 
an altruistic element into Hedonism by taking 
Into account ‘the gteatest good of the great- 
est; number/ A man to be happy himself 
must make others also happy. Hence so- 
ciety has entei ed, of course from prudential 
considerations, into a formal contract of 



rights and duties which furnishes us the 
Moral Code and Jurisprudence, Atheism and 
Agnosticism are the necessary corollaries of 
Hedonism and Utilitarianism as also of all 
naturalistic theories. God, say all Material- 
ists, is a useless hypothesis, having nothing to. 
do with the practical concerns of our life. 

Let us now consider how far Materialism 
is tenable in theory and practice. Matter as 
conceived by the Materialists is nothing, but; 
a constitution of their mind and not matter 
as it really is. Thus Materialism is involved 
in an inextircable puzzle — a seesaw, viz,, that 
matter produces mind and mind produces 
matter. Besides, the starry heavens above 
and the earth below with the inexhaustible 
wealth of organic and inorganic worlds can- 
not be the work of blind, reckless nature. 
Fortuitous variation, natural selection and in- 
heritance of acquired modifications, upon 
which Materialism rests, are broken ieeds to 
lean upon. The different letters of the alpha- 
bet by chance juxtaposition would rathe? 
make Kalidasa’s masterpiece, the Avijnana- 
Shalumtalam, but unconscious nature would 
never produce the cosmos. It is an un- 
deniable fact that there are evidences of 
design throughout the universe and the 
natuial conclusion is that a supremely intel- 
ligent principle with unlimited powers is be- 
hind it. Further, by the principle of ex 
nihiio nihil fit> something cannot come out of 
nothing. We can conceive the transforma- 
tion of matter into energy — molar, molecular, 
thermal and chemical , but even by tlie ut- 
most stretch of imagination we cannot con- 
ceive the transformation of the brain-cells 
into consciousness. The analogies drawn by 
the Mateiialists to explain the genesis of 
consciousness are not at all satisfactory. The 
liver paid its product, the bile, are of the 
same natuie, in so far as they are both ex- 
tended ; but the physical brain is quite unlike 
its alleged product — consciousness, Moie- 

over, against the naturalistic hypothesis that 
all causation is physical, we find mind as an 
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active cause, producing change in the organ-’ 
ism and in nature. It is a fact which none 
can question that the presence of conscious- 
ness means much to the body. In many 
cases we note that the body and nature obey 
like bond-slaves the dictates of the mind 
that niies over them. The other day vve 
read in a newspaper the story of a wonderful 
yog i. Though physically not strong enough 
to cope with an ordinary athlete, he stopped, 
by a meie look, a tiain fioin moving an inch. 
Faith-cure and th e. yogtc powers of claiivoy- 
ance, telepathy, hypnotism and the like prove, 
beyond doubt, the wonderful capacities of'the 
spiiit and its influence over natuie, Material- 
istic Ethics stands on grounds all the more 
slippery and dangeious. Hedonism is the 
moral code of the biute in man, for it gives 
license to the gratifications of the senses. 
Better a human being dissatisfied than a 
pig satisfied. Man is man because of his 
higher consciousness that keeps under 
restraint his lower appetites. Though at- 
tractive at the beginning, 9ense-pleasures are 
momentary in their nature and bitter in the 
end. The story is told of king Yayati 
who, cut off from the full enjoyment of 
youth found himself quite unsatisfied. Desir- 
ous of enjoying more he exchanged his 
age and infiimity for the youth and sensi- 
bility of bis son and let loose the reins 
of his passions. But alas ! he too declared at 
last in disgust : 

“ Desires are never satisfied by the enjoy* 
inent of sense-objects, but wax all the more 
even as the flame increases by the pouring 
of ghee! 1 Thus Hedonism that evaluates 
life-values by pleasure cannot be the goal and 
standard of life. Utilitarianism is also a 
failure, for it is nothing but another name for 
prudentialism, based on the commeiciai 
principle of mutual ‘give and take. 1 Why 
should men sacrifice their individual happi- 
ness for the general well-being, if they can 



help doing otherwise? It is not utility that 
actuates the patiiot who stakes his life and 
all that he has to safeguaid the interests of 
his countiy and the maityr who courts all 
soits of persecution for the defence of his 
faith. The keynote of the ethical standard 
must therefore be something higher than 
mere pragmatic considerations of utility. The 
two essential conditions of morality are the 
immoitahty of the soul and the existence 
of God, but for which there would be chaos 
in the moral government of the wot Id. The 
society and the state, with their limited juiis- 
diction, can detect only a few of the vices 
and crimes ; many a scoundiel, the vilest of 
sinnets, escape unscathed at then physical 
death. But justice and equity demand that 
all men must survive after death and reap the 
fmits of their actions, good or bad and be 
happy or miserable accordingly. Above all t 
to make morality possible, God, the Universal 
Reason, in Whom we live, move and have our 
being must be posited as existing, for He 
alone can be the goal of life, the eternal 
sanction of morality and the * 

{ giver of the fruits of actions * to all. But* 
the Materialists reject both these vital condw 
tions and are entangled in fallacies after 
fallacies. 

Metaphysically and ethically baseless^ 
Materialism, in its vain struggle for the maxi- 
mum of lust, gold and powei, has also 
bi ought to the world a host of evils— -strife, 
competition, bloodshed, immoiality and ir- 
rehgion. Real peace and contentment have 
been banished from the face of the eai tli 
May better sense awaken man and liberate 
him from the vain and painful illusion of 
Mateiialism l 

Brahmaciiari Buavachaitanya* 
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EPISTLES OF 

SWA MI VIVEKANANDA. 

CLXXXIII. 

U. S. A. 

1896. 

Dear A— 

Last week ! wrote you about the Brahma- 
vadin. I forgot to write about the Bhakti lec- 
tures. They ought to be published in a 
book all together. A few hundreds may be 
sent to America to G in New York. With- 

in twenty days I sail for England. I have 
other big books on Karma, Jnana, and Raja 
Yogas — the Karma is out already, the Raja 
will be a very big book and is already in the 
Press. The Jnana will have to be published, 
I think, in England. 

A letter you published from K. in the 
Brahmavadin was rather unfortunate. K. Is 

smarting under the blows the s have given 

him and that sort of letter is vulgar, pitching 
into everybody. It is not in accord with 
the tone of the Brahmavadin. So in future 
when K. writes, tone down everything that is 
an attack upon any sect, however cranky 
or crude. Nothing which is against any 
sect, good or bad, should get into the Brahma- 
vadin. Of course, we must not show active 
sympathy with frauds. Again let me remind 
you that the paper is too technical to find 
any subscriber here. The average Western 
neither knows nor cares to know all about 
jaw-breaking Sanskrit terms and technical- 
ities. The paper is well fitted for India — • 
that is all that I see. Every word of special 
pleading should be eliminated from the 
the Editorials and you must always remem- 
ber that you are addressing the whole world, 
not India alone, and that the same world is 
entirely ignorant of what you have got to 
tell them. Use the translation of every 
Sanskrit term carefully and make things as 
easy as possible* 



Before this reaches you I will be in Eng- 
land. So address me c/o E. T. Sturdy Esq., 
High View, Caversham, Eng. 

Yours etc. 

Vivekananda. 



CLXXXIV. 

Alambazar Math, Calcutta* 
May 5th, 1897. 

Dear 

I have been to Darjeeling for a month to 
recuperate my shattered health. I am very 
much better now. The disease disappeared 
altogether in Darjeeling. I am going to- 
morrow to Almora, another Hill Station, to 
perfect this improvement. 

Things are looking not very hopeful here 
as I have already written you — though the 
whole nation has risen as one man to honour 
me and people went almost mad over me l 
The practical part cannot be had in India* 
Again, the price of the laud has gone up 
very much near Calcutta. My idea at present 
is to start three centres at three capitals* 
These would be my normal schools, from 
thence I want to invade India, 

India is already Ramakrishna*s whether 1 
live a few years more or not. 

I had a very kind letter from Prof. James 
In which he points out my remarks about 
degraded Buddhism. You also write that 

D — — is very wroth about it. Mr. D is a 

good man and I love him, but it would be 
entirely wrong for him to go into fits over 
things Indian. 

I am perfectly convinced that what they 
cal! Modern Hinduism with all its ugliness 
is only stranded Buddhism. Let the Hindus 
understand this clearly and then it would be 
easier for them to reject it without murmur. 
As for the ancient form which the Buddha 
preached, I have the greatest respect for it, as 
well as for His person. And you will know that 
we Hindus worship Him as an Incarnation, 
Neither is the Buddhism of Ceylon any good* 
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My visit to Ceylon has entirely disillusioned 
me, and the only living people theie are the 
Hindus. The Buddhists are all much 

Europeanised— *even Mr. D and his father 

had European names, which they have since 
changed. The only respect the Buddhists 
pay to their great tenet of non-killing is by 
opening “butcher-stalls’ 5 in every place! 
And the priests encourage this! The real 
Buddhism I once thought of, would yet do 
inuck good, But I have given up the idea 
entirely and I clearly see the reason why 
Buddhism was driven out of India and we 
will only be too glad if the Ceylonese carry 
off the remnant of this religion with its 
hideous idols and licentious rites* 

About the s you must remember first 

that in India — — s and Buddhists are non 6 
entities. They publish a few papers and 
make a lot of splash and try to catch 
Occidental ears * * 

I was one man in America and another here, 
Here the whole nation is looking upon me 
as their authority — there I was a much reviled 
preacher* Here Princes draw my carriage, 
there I would not be admitted to a decent 
hotel. My utterances here, therefore, must 
be for the good of the race, my people— 
however unpleasant they might appear to a 
few. Acceptance, love, toleration for every* 
thing sincere and honest — but never for 
hypocrisy. The — — s tried to fawn and flatter 
ine as I am the authority now in India and 
therefore it was necessary for me to stop my 
work giving away sanction to their humbugs, 
by a few bold, decisive words, and the thing 
Is done. I am very glad, If my health had 
permitted, I would have cleared India by 
this time of these upstart humbugs, at least 
tried my best, * * * Let me tell you that 

India is already Ramakrishna’s, and for a 
purified Hinduism I have organised my work 
here a bit, 

Yours 

Vivekananda, 



SRI RAMAKRISHNA AND BOOK- 
LEARNING. 

UR so-called Pandits talk big. They 
tell you of Brahuiatt, God, the Abso- 
lute, of jitana-Yoga, Philosophy, Ontology 
and what not. But there ate very few who 
care to realise what they talk about. Many 
think that knowledge of God cannot be at- 
tained except through books. It is better to 
hear from the mouth of the preceptor than to 
read the Scriptures oneself, but realisation of 
the Truth is the best. — Sri Ramakrishna. 

fTO Sfsf, TO ^ STTO TO 

“There are two sorts of Knowl- 
edge, the higher and the lower. Of these 
the higher is that by which the Imperishable 
Brahman is realised ” — so says the Muttdaka 
Upatiishad. While the Vedas, Grammar, 
treatises on Rhetoric, Prosody, Astronomy and 
all other branches of learning form parts of 
the lower Knowledge, which is good only 
when it leads to the higher, The vast mass 
of the literature of the Hindus bear clear 
testimony to the fact that since the very 
hoary antiquity India has been the land of 
religion, which has stood the onslaughts of ages, 
which still maintains its pre-eminent position 
and exerts the greatest influence on the life 
and thought of the people* All the Scrip- 
tures hold the realisation of the Atman as the 
highest ideal of life, and the Upanisbads declare 
in the most unequivocal terms that ?T?«l*TfWTf 
STO5R *r^rr — 4t tliis Atman is 

not realised by learning, intelligence or knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures ” but 

“ the Atman is to 
be seen, heard, thought of and meditated up- 
on,” and this has been the the $ has trie means 
that lead to the attainment of the highest 
goal of human existence. 

The late Dr. Mahendralal Sarkar, the pioneer 
Homeopath of Calcutta, once asked a friend, 
“ Why, did Sri Ramakrishna learn from the 
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Scriptures? Is book-learning indispensable?” 
Heating these words Sri Ramakrishna said^ 
“Do you know how much 1 have heaid ? ” 
The Doctor replied, “There would have been 
hustakes had you simply heard. It is tealt- 
sAtion that has made you sd learned.*' And 
H is a fact that ever since hi« childhood he 
had much fascination fot the stories of the 
great epics, the Ramayana and the Maha- 
bltaiata and also great atti action for religious 
discourses and the couutty dramatic per- 
formances of I uranic episodes that weie held 
id his village from time to time. Besides lie 
found gteat pteasme in cultivating acquain- 
tance with itinerant Sad hits who would come 
to the village ; and pleased with his little 
acts of service they would tell him about 
their wonderful travels and also the ways of 
meditation and the higher life. But Sri 
Ramakt ishna showed great dislike for the 
education that was impaited in schools — edu- 
cation that might bring only wotldly position 
and power but could not add stiength to the 
chaiacter, neither illumine the heart, not help 
one to attain love and devotion to God. 

Sii Ramaki ishna all along was more or 
less in touch with the pilgtim Sadhus who 
tised to resort to the letired garden ofDakshi- 
tieswar. As he himself rlauated, at times 
there would be a gieat rush ofSannyasins,when 
Para mall am saSj highly advanced and well- 
versed in the lote of Vedanta, would come to 
the gaiden and spend days and nights in his 
room, discussing about the nature of Brahman 
and Maya, about Asti ( Existence ), Bhati (In- 
telligence ) and Piiya ( Bliss ) and other 
abstiuse topics of Vedanta * and sometimes lie 
had to settle their points of dispute in his 
characteristic simple words. Again there used 
to come Sadhus of other sects— the Ramaites, 
Vairagis and Babajis — who would devote their 
time to the woiship of God, sing the glory 
of the Lord and read wotks on devotion that 
spoke of the saving power of Bhaktk He 
told also about his Guru, the learned Brahmin 
lady, and how she helped him to practise the 



various Sadhanas of Tantra and also As re- 
gauh his other Guru, Tota Puri, who initiated 
him into the Parardahamsa Order, taught hirri 
the mysteries of the Advaita Vedanta, enabled 
him to attain the Nirvikalpa Samadhi, the high- 
est state of super-consciousness, and stayed 
with him for eleven months out of love and 
attraction for the great disciple. 

Sri Ramakt ishna learnt mainly ftom the 
book of know 1 edge that is within and also 
from his Gurus, persons who lived the life of 
spirituality and practised what they piofessed. 
A keen observer of human natitic that he 
was, he discovered even iti his boyhood the 
futility of mere book-learning and this idea 
developed in liis later life with the ex- 
periences of years. And if learning, though 
it has its uses and is in itself valuable enough, 
produces vanity and pride and stands as an 
obstacle to the spiritual life, it becomes a 
positive evil. Sri Ramakrishtia had a cousin 
who was well-versed in the Sciiptittes. At 
times, being deeply impressed by Sri Rama- 
ki ishna s burning devotion and high spirit- 
uality he would exclaim, “ Mow I have right- 
ly under stood that the Divinity manifests 
itself in you.” But again when after taking 
a pinch of snuff he would sit down to read the 
Srimad-Bhagavatam, the Gita or the Adhyat- 
maRamayana,th° pedantry in hiimvoidd assert 
itself and he would be an altogether changed 
man. St i Ramakrishna understood Sanskrit, 
though he could not talk in the language. 
Approaching his cousin he would sometimes 
say, “ I can Understand all that you read in the 
Sctiptures, I have realised them.” Where- 
upon the cousin would scornfully retort, 
‘‘You are a fool, how can you understand 
these?” This is the general attitude of the 
so-called Pandits towards even those who 
without caring much for book-knowledge 
draw their inspiration ficm the very source of 
knowledge that is within. And this cousin 
sometimes used to admonish Sri Ramakrishna 
for his not observing all the conventionalities 
of the society — <! I shall see how your children 
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get married !” Such a remark was often too 
much for Sri Ramakrishna to bear and being 
much moved he would reply : “ Do you not 
say that the Scriptures declare that this is all 
Maya and everything is to be looked upon 

as Brahman? Do von think that I would 

«/ 

say that the world is false and beget children 
like your Fie upon such a learning ! 15 

Knowledge does not exist in books which 
by their suggestions only call forth that 
already present in man. All the great 
men of the world discovered it only 



in themselves by direct intuitional percep- 
tions — such is the testimony of history. And 
the highest knowledge can only be attained 
by tire proper control of the senses and desires 
as well as by earnest spiritual practice that 
purifies the mind and ultimately kills the ego, 
thus unfolding the Spirit in all its glory. But 

tin's knowledge cannot 
be gained by reasoning,” neither by mere dry 
Intellectual speculation nor by deceptive poetic 
vision. 



Once Srijitt Keshab Chandra Sen asked 
Sri Ramakrishna, u How is it, Sir. that the 
learned scholars remain so profoundly igno- 
rant of true spirituality, although they read 
quite a library of religions books?” Sri 
Ramakrishna replied, “ You see, tire minds of 
the so-called learned scholars are attached to 
things of the world — to lust and gold, in spite 
of their erudition of the sacred lore, and 
hence they cannot attain true knowledge.” 
Ours is an age when materialism in its 
various forms is dominating the minds cf 
men all the world over and has also spread 
its unwholesome influence in this holy land of 
the Rishis. So much dazzled have been the 
Winds of men by the glamour of modern 
Western civilisation and so great is the 
Scepticism about things super-sensuous, that 
there exists a general disbelief about the pos- 
sibility of spiritual visions and higher intui- 
tional perceptions, which are often branded as 
the productions of the pathological brain. 



Things have come to such a pass 







Sri Ramakrishna had to ply between the 
Scylla of pedantry and the Charybdis of 
scepticism. Without caring for book-learn- 
ing, true to the ancient tradition of the 
Hindus, he learnt directly from his teachers* 
drank deep of the perennial fountain of 
knowledge that was within him arid realised the 
highest spiritual truths by his sincere devotion 
and strenuous practice. He found out that 
it was not religion but its travesty that was 
responsible for the downfall of the country, 
that religion was realisation and spiritual 
visions came from a deeper level of the human 



nature and were more real than tire so-called 
real v/orld that was perceived by the senses* 
At tire time when Swarrii Vivekananda, then 
Narendranath, was hankering for the reali- 
sation of the Truth and in vain searched for 
a teacher who had himself seen God and 
could bring light that would dispel the gloom 
of his heart, he at last by divine dispensation 
came in contact with Sri Ramakrishna. The 
first question that the Svvami asked was, “Sir, 
have you seen God?” “Yes, my boy,” was 
the reply, “ I see Him just as I see you, only 
in a much intenser sense. 5 ’ The Swami was 
deeply impressed and practically from that 
day became his disciple. And it is well 
known how later on he himself verified in his 
own life the reality of the Truth that he learnt 
from his Master. 

It is not uncommon that men of even very 
high intellectual attainments have not the 
capacity to rightly understand the true signi- 
ficance of the spiritual life. And there were 
many who though not always wrong in heart 
were mistaken in their judgment about Sri 
Ramakrishna’ s Samadhi and the high states of 
spiritual ecstasy, which, no wonder, were by 
many thought to be no better than hysteric 
or epileptic fits. Such a mistaken opinion once 
reached the Master’s ears and he remarked,, 
“Do you say that this is a disease and I really 
become unconscious ? Can one become Un-« 
conscious by constant meditation on the 
course of all consciousness;, while you people 
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remain all right, as you say, setting your 
heart on matter ? ” And indeed without 
gaining access into the realm of true spirit- 
uality, without coming face to face with the 
Truth, it is not possible for a man really to 
appreciate the value of spiritual realisations 
and judge them aright. 



SRI KRISHNA AND UDDHAVA. 



( Continued from page 139. ) 



wwrrer 

wsrswrig: 1 

OT TTWtW II ^|| 

15. Thou art the cause of the origin, 
continuity and dissolution of this uni- 
verse, (the Vedas) call Thee the Ruler of 
the Undifferentiated, 1 the Jiva and the 
Mahat 2 also. Thou also art Time with its 
three naves, 3 which we know to be of 
Immense power,-— which destroys every- 
thing. Ah, Thou art the Supreme Being. 

[ * Undifferentiated — same as Maya. 

2 Mahat — the first modification of Prakriti. This 
Is designated as Brahma in the Puranas. 

3 Three naves t The year is divided into three 
groups of four months each. 

For the ideas of these two Slokas compare 
Katha Upa. III. 11, and Gita XV. 16-18. ] 



vm JTsr??rra«r n&mrrafrSr; I 
wts$ ?niTg*m sm** ssrnrs^ra 
t*r ’ff’Frir 11 ?en 

16. Receiving energy from Thee, the 
Purusha, 1 of infallible power, along with 
Maya holds within Himself the Mahat, 
like the embryonic state of this universe. 
This Mahat, backed by the same Maya, 
projected from within itself the golden 



sphere 2 of the universe, provided with 
outer coverings. 3 

[ 1 The Purusha etc . — In this Sloka Sri Krishna 
is addressed as Brahman, next to which comes 
the Iswara aspect, then Maya, then Mahat on 
Cosmic Intelligence, and lastly, the manifested 
universe — this seems to be the order. 

- Sphere — lit. egg. 

3 Outer coverings — layers of varying density. ] 



tFVUik H fisTHT 

17. Therefore art Thou the Lord of the 
movable and immovable, for Thou, 0 
Ruler of the organs, art untouched by the 
sense- objects — even though enjoying them 
— which are presented by the activity 
of the organs created by Maya, and of 
which others 1 are afraid, even when 2 these 
are themselves absent. 

[ 1 Others — including even saints, 

2 Even when etc . — because nobody is too sure 
that he has no attachment at heart for them. ] 









?T*roOTsjTw^?nT«ranw. 1 
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18. Thou whose mind sixteen thousand 
wives failed to unbalance with their love- 
shafts and allurements: their smiling 

glances expressing their ardour which 
rendered beautiful their eye-brows from 
which love-messages were sent forth to 
strengthen those love-shafts. 



srHrsR ii?sji 

19. The streams carrying the waters of 
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Thy glory* that confer immortality, 
as well as those 2 which have sprung 
Irom the washing of Thy feet, are 
potent enough to destroy the sins of the 
three worlds. Those who abide 3 by their 
(respective) duties touch both these 
streams, the former — set forth in the 
Vedas 4 — through their eats, and the latter 
—issuing from Thy feet— by physical 
contact. 

[ 1 creams glory — i. e. the itvers of Thy 

glory sung in the sacred books. 

- Those etc . — as, foi instance, the Ganges which 
is believed to have thus sprung. 

3 Who abide etc . — i. e. virtuous people. 

4 The Vedas — aie called anusrava because they 
are heaid fiom the lips of the Guru. ] 

ti 

Suka Said : 

20. Thus praising the Lord, Rrahmd 
with the gods and Shiva saluted Him and 
ascending the sky said : 



II 

uv^ft 



Brahma said: 

21. O Lord, we formerly besought Thee 
to reduce the burden of the earth. O 
Thou Self of all, Thou hast done it exact- 
ly as we wished. 




22. Thou hast placed religion in the 
hands of the virtuous who are devoted to 
Truth, and hast spread in all directions 
Thy fame that takes away the impurities 
of all. 



feinr srociTSfrcr. iR*ft 



23. Having incarnated in Yadu’s line 
and assuming a matchless form Thou hast 
done deeds of surpassing valour for the 
good of the world; 

h ^rr^rrare Jtg«rr: *srr » 

#5re?cT&r mw^srerr era: iR«ti 

24. Hearing and reciting which deeds, 
of Thine, O Lord, good people will easily 
get beyond ignorance in this iron age, 

wrcr: \ 

'3t«f%?rrrit% nrn iivtn 

25. O Lord, Q Thau Supreme Being, a 
hundred and twenty- five years have passed 
since Thou didst incarnate in Yadu’s 
line. 

srrvpr bsmwwx OTvrarTOfaro 1 

f^t ^ irsii 

26. O Thou Support of the universe* 
Thou hast now no more work to do for 
the gods, and this line 1 also is almost at 
the point of destruction owing to the 
Brahma nas’ curse. 2 

[ 1 This line — i. e. the Y&dava line. 

2 Curse—' This alludes- to the cui se which same 
Rishis coming to Dvvaiaka gave the Yldava bcy& 
who played a tiick with them. ] 

33 : TO i 

<?rr% IR'S 

27. Therefore, if Thou thinkest fit, 
deign to go back to Thy own supreme 
abode, 1 and protect us, the lords of beings,, 
together with- our people,— for we are hat 
servants of. Vaikuiitha. 

[ *Owti abode— i. e. YaUumtha mentioned m. the 
last line. ] 

ft 

f^^vrsoTT: 1 

The Lord said: 

28. I have already decided what tS&ssa 
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art saying, O Lord of the gods; I have 
finished your entire work and taken off 
the burden of the earth. 









3T1TO Ft 



29. This famous line of Yadn, haughty 
with the splendour brought on by strength 
and prowess, is bidding fair to overrun the 
world, and is only stopped from doing sc 
by me, like the ocean by its coast. 



sremgcsr TOrsri rtj# i 

iFarostSra saNfrwgasfa n^oij 

30. If I leave without destroying this 

✓ o 

extensive line of the proud Yaclns, they will 
overstep all bounds and put an end to 
this world. 



?R3Rmrer. $ 

n $ ? is 

31. O Brahman, now has the destruction 
pf this line set inconsequent on theBiah- 
ni anas’ curse, and I shall visit thy abode, 
O pure one, at the end of this. 

[ i Visit eJt. — on Ills way to Yaikuntha. ] 

otto » 

sc?g^r s 

Suka said : 

32. Being thus accosted by the Lord of 
the universe. Lord Brahma saluted Him 
and went back to his abode, along with 
the gods. 

mt aw ^grcttetRsc i 

fsratw n^ii 

33. Then beholding dire calamities over- 
taking the city of Dwaraka, the Loid ad- 
dressed the assembled elders of the Yadus* 

^a a ^a^Tc^iar f 

htto a: 113*11 



The Lord said: 

34. See how the direst calamities are 
visiting this city everywhere, and there 
has been an ii remediable curse upon otit 
line from the Biahmanas. 

ww tgaa ^r^Rrstrer m \\\\ 

35. O levered ones, we must not dwell 
here (any more) if we wish to live. We 
shall xepan to the exceedingly holy Pi abha c a 
even to-day ; there should be no delay. 

str^t wnsfrf^ l 

fer%^R^srr 5?ir ^ 5 : qrarreFra li^ 

36. Bathing it: which place Chandra 
(the moon), who was afPicted with con- 
sumption by Daks ha’s curse, 1 was in- 
stantaneously cmed of liis evil and again 
had his digits lestoied. 

f 1 Curv — Accoiding to Hindu mythology 
Chandra married twenty-seven daughteis of the 
Piajapati Daksha ( 27 constellations). Daksha 
caused his son-in-law for his undue paitiality for 
his favounte wife, Rohim, to the exclusion of some 
of his other wives ] 

^5 «fr%i 1 1 

trastrra erftwsrwT H^qi. 

37-38. We, too, bathing there, offering 
libations of water to the manes and gods, 
feeding gifted Brahmanas with excellent 
food, and respectfully offering 1 gifts to, 
these worthies, shall by means of these 
gifts get ever our sins, like crossing the 
sea by means of boats. 

[ 1 Offering— The woid in the text liteially 
means ‘sowing/ As seeds sown on good sod 
yield abundant crops, so gifts made to p ropes 
oersons bear rich fruit m future life. ] 

( To be continued. ' 

V 
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Man us ant hit a ( Sanskrit ) — with a commentary by 
tlm late pandit Kashi Chandra Yidvaratna, 
containing an introduction by Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Pandit Pramatha Nath Tarkabhushan. 
Published by Sri Ileramba Nath Bhattacharva, 
13 B Lakshmi Dutla Lane, Calcutta. Pp, 
784 + vi. Price Rs. 6-8. 

The orthodox Hindu Society is still guided to 
a great extent as regards the Samskaras, including 

^ I.? ^ ' •' < / 

both the prenatal and post-mortem rites and cere- 
monies, the duties of life, succession and partition 
of inheritance etc., by the injunctions of the Smriiis, 
though unfortunately the local and popular 
customs have sometimes a greater hold on the 
people than what is really beneficial. With the 
change of times and circumstances fresh social 
laws and customs are brought into existence to 
suit the time-spirit and the new needs of the so- 
ciety. At the present time, when the Hindu society 
is passing through a period of transition that has 
greatly affected time-honoured traditions and 
customs, it is a desideratum to make an intelligent 
and reverential study of our own laws a a embodied 
in the Smriiis, which though containing things that 
are now looked on as objectionable and useless, will 
no doubt help us greatly to bring about the social 
reconstruction that would be in keeping with the 
spirit and principles of the ancient Hindus. 

Besides the Manusamhita there are the Mila- 
kshnra, Raghunandana’s Stnriti etc. that are followed 
in different parts of India. But even then the Codes 
of Maim hold the pre-eminent place. We, there- 
fore, welcome this posthumous edition of the Manu- 
samhita containing the commentary China Prabha 
from the pen of the erudite scholar, the late Pandit 
Kashi Chandra Vidyaralna. Having gone through 
portions of the commentary we are struck by 
the originality, lucidity of expression and elegant 
style which the author has exhibited in his learned 
exposition of the Smriti -texts. Though there 
are extant several commentaries of the Mann- 
samhita bv eminent scholars, as Medhalithi, Rama- 
ebandra, Kullukahhalla and others, we are 
sanguine that, this new edition will be much 

k .. 1 

appreciated by the Pandits of the country as it 
throws new light on some of the disputable points 
of the Smriti, 

The text and the commentary are printed in 
D-e van agar i characters. The book will be all 
the more valued by the educated in Bengal for 
the translation of the texts in Berman. The 

k . ‘ 

pmuing and paper are excellent. The book is 
without anv contents and index We would like 



to suggest to the publishers of Sanskrit works that 
they should make it a point to add both of these to 
increase the value and usefulness of the books. 

s 

The price of the book is not too high considering 
the increased cost of paper and printing. But 
we would have preferred a cheaper edition that 
could be brought within the easy reach of the 
general readers in cur poverty-stricken country. 



The following publications by the enterprising 
firm of Messrs. Ganesh & Co., Madras, have been 
lying for some lime past on our table for review : 

Sivaiaj in One Year . — By Mahatma Gandhi, 
Pp. 94. Price 8 as. It comprises some of the 
notable speeches of Mahatma Gandhi on the one 
burning tonic of the dav. It also contains a few 
articles culled from the “ Young India.” The book 

k 7? 

clearly explains what the author means by Swaraj 
for India, and- also his idea as to how to obtain it 
and at what sacrifice. 

Freedom's Patti ?. — By the same author. Pp, 
342 + xxiv. Price Rs. 2-8. 



The book covers a larger ground and deals with 
‘the Khilafat,’ ‘the Punjab Wrongs’ ‘Hindu** 
Moslem Unity,’ ‘ Treatment of the Depressed 
Classes. * Treatment of Indians Abroad ’ etc. R 
also contains a long introduction by Mr. C. Raja- 
gopalachar. The articles are mainly collected from. 
Mahatmaii’s writings in the ‘ Young India ’ and his. 
speeches delivered at '.various places of India on 
the momentous questions of the day. 

However greatly one may differ from the author 

* J J * 

as regards purely political matters, one cannot but 
be full of admiration for his very laudable attempts 
to elevate the masses, specially the depressed 
classes, and to solve -lie great problems of food and 
cloth which confront them. Next to the question 
of food comes that of education which has been all 
along so utterly neglected. Democratic govern- 
ment would be a mockery unless the people are able 
to think for themselves and work out their own 
problems. And to accomplish this the value of 
education can never he overestimated. 

At the. Point of the Spindle . — By Svimati SaraR 
Devi Chaudhurani. Pp. 16. Price 4 as. 

This brochure is an admirable presentation of 
the necessity for re-introducing the spinning wheel 
in the Indian homes. The dictum that the nation 
lives in the cottage cannot exhaust its force by 
reiteration. And it is the destruction of the Indian 
cottage- industry that has partly brought about the 
present economic degradation of India. Scarcity of 
food has become more or less chronic in India 
and to-dav the country face to face with that of 
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plotli also. But in India a time there was when 
the hand that spun not onh supplied the nation 
with food, cloth and comfoil but expoited a gieat 
deal of home-spun meichaodise to foieign coun- 
ties. The authoress tennuhs, “ This manufactur- 
ing power of India lay not pnncipalty in her 
looms hut piimanly in hei spinning wheels,” and 
Concludes, “The batteiy of the spinning wheel 
alone can hi ing about a bloodless moial levolution.” 

}Iqiv Lidia tan b$ /tee . — By Mi. C. F. Andrews, 
Pp. 15. P;ice 4 as. 

Endowed gs he is with a heait ovei flowing with 
Jove and sympathy Mi. And lews, a true follower 
of Christ, has been a tiled ft tend oi the poor 
and suffering Indian labotuers at home and abioad 
and is one of those few' Englishmen who have 
dedicated themselves to India’s cause Mi. An- 
drews descitb^s vividly how he came neater to 
Indians so that he could see things fiotn the true 
Indian standpoint. He advocates what those who 
are working for India's uplift and have the 
country’s teal good at heait should always lemem- 
I>ei— the great and subhuio teachings of Gautama 
Buddha — 

“Oveicome anger by kindness, 

Overcome untiuth by tiuth, 

Oveicome hatted by love." 



REPORTS AND APPEALS 

Sri Ramakrishna Mission and the Chan d pur 
Coolie Relief Work . — The public have aheady 
been informed that the R. K. Mission deputed 
woikeis to relieve the distressed coolies at Cband- 
pur. We publish below extiacts from, the report 
of the work as submitted by Swami Bhumauanda 
gftei closing the Mission relief woik there : — ■ 

The coolies left the Assam Tea gat dens to save 
themselves from siai vation and armed by detach- 
ments at Chandpur where they vveie ill tieated 
and loughly handled by the Gurkhas. But pleased 
with the set vices of their countrymen they have now 
returned in joy to their native places m two 
batches by steameis Via Goal undo and from theie 
by railway to Asansol. A few patients with their 
relations numbeung about 40 only have been left* 
behind ...The Congiess leaders took chaige of the- 
medical relief of the Coolies fiom the Government 
doctor on the 28th May last and arranged as far as 
possible to look to the needs of the patients thiougl) 
Captain Banner] ee and other douois ...At a ciitical 

moment the IV K. lilission workers arrived at 



Chandpur and the local leaders welcomed them, 
foi they as well as the geneiai public of Chancb 
pur lemembered the well-oigamsed and methodical 
way m which the R. K. Mission had conducted 
ihe famine tehef work there in the year 1916. 
But still many had a misappiehension as to how 
the R. K. Mission which stood foi Seva (humam- 
tanan service) would woik m co-operation with the 
Congress leadeis whose aim was politics. The Mis-* 
sion workers howevei visited the coolie camps, heard 
from the local leaders all that was nnpoitam to 
know about the situation of the relief work, and also 
met the Sub-duisional officer and the Divisional 
Commissioner. The Mission workers then made 
a proposal to the leadeis that a committee be foimed 
with two members of the Congress patty, one of 
the Maiwari Sainity, Captain Banneiyee and one- 
of the R. K. Mission to take charge of the lelief 
woik and that those who would woik under the 
dnection of tins committee should not divide then 
eneigies between Seva and political piopaganda, 
work..,. At first the pioposal was not accepted. Bui 
as the local leadeis weie familial, with the efficiency 
of the relief woik of the R. K. Mission they 
insisted the Mission woikers to undeitake the ielie£ 
ot the coolies. Tire Mission woikeis then told the 
leaders that if complete contt o) of the manage- 
ment of this relief woik weie granted to them and 
and if the Cougies* Committee would contnbute Rs. 
1000 in advance unconditionally m the hands of 
the Mission foi this woik and agiee as well to 
pay as much money as would be necessary foi the 
same, the Mission would undertake the charge of 
the woik. The Congiess Committee at last 
agreed to tlieii pioposal and also contnbuied to 
the Mission Rs. 1000. Thus the Minion ieceiv«. 
mg full control of the woik from 2 94.I1 May, gladly 
made for one week all aiiangements in every 
depaitment of the Seva work, except the medical. 
In addition to Rj>. ioco from the Congress Com- 
mittee the Mission teceived Rs. noo from the 
Maiv.aii Samity by seveial instalments. The Mis- 
sion also spent Rs. ico o fiom its own funds. 

The Mission has given Chuia and jaggeiy to the 
coolies befoie sending them to the steamers on 
then way home and has also paid Rs. 692-4 to 
312 coolie families at the late of Re. i* pei adult 
and 8 as. per child below 12 years of age, though 
some were given more as special cases....... How- 
ever by the giace of the Lord the woik has come 
to a close. The workeis of the Mission now 
offer their heaitfelt gratitude to the membeis of 
the Congiess Committee, to the leaders of the 
Marwari Samity, to the local and mufassil gentle- 
men who have helped the work with their gener- 
ous contributions and to all those volunteers and 
other people who helped and eo-opetaled with* 
them in this woik. 
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Ramakt iChna Mission Chat liable j&ispensarj , 

Bhubaneswar , 0 / issaS 

From 1 petusa! of the repot t of the Ratnaktishna 
ftlission Chantahle Dispensar) at Bhubaneswar 
fiorn June 1919 to January 1921, we aie glad to 
note that the Institution has become really a boon 
to the general public of the locality and to the 
poor pilgmns who come tlieie in numbeis from 
all paits of India, Bhubaneswar being an im- 
portant sacred place of the Hindus. Besides 
these, villagers even from 15 or 16 miles off seek 
its aid which unmistakable piove* itsgieat useful- 
ness. It was started onlv a \ ear and a half ago 
and duiing the shoit period under ieview it has 
seived 19,191 patients of whom 13,251 aie new and 
5,940 repeated cases. Daily aveiage attendance 
in the \ear 1920 is 41-13. We are also glad to 
note that it has now got a separate habitation of its 
own which is nearing completion, mainly thiough 
the geneious contiibmion of Rs. 1,500 by the wife 
ot Babu Manmaiha Nath Mura in memoiy of her 
late father. 

The thanks of the Mission authoiities are also 
due to Messis. K. B. Sen & Co., Timber 
Merchants, Cuttack, who supplied most of the 
wooden matenals necessary for the building at 
a nominal puce of Rs. 40 only. The giatuiious 
supply of medicines from Messrs. B. K Paul & 
Co., Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works, 
Messis. M. Bhattachaijee & Co.. Messrs. Iswar 
Cundoo & Co. and otlieis is the mainstay of the 
Institution. But unless help comes fiom the 
geneious people ot oui countiy, it is loo much to 
expect of some specified individuals to meet 
continuously all the demands of such a growing 
institution. For want of funds the institution is 
failing to furnish one of the rooms with opeiation 
equipment and has often to refuse most unwillingly 
simple surgical cases, to the discomfort of the 
pool sufteieis. The authoiities appeal to our gener- 
ous countiymen to lemove these crying needs of 
the Institution. 

The following contributions weie received for the 
building fund and maintenance of the Institution. 
The President of the Ramakrishna Mission kindly 
gi anted Rs 25ofiomthe Piovident Fund; S. Amrita- 
nanda, Rs. 2-0-9 1 Mr- Satyachaian Gtiha, Rs. 5 ; S. 
Turtyananda (111 memory of S. Adbhutananda), Rs. 
5 ; Air. M. P. M. Pillai, K\aiklas, Rs. 10; Rai 
Sakhi Chand Bahadur, Pun, Rs 25 ; Mi. B B. Bose, 
as. 12; Sj. Kuladananda Brahmachaii, Rs. 100; 
Mr. S. C. Dutta, Calcutta, Rs. 25; Mr. N. Snkar, 
Rangoon, Rs. 10; Mi. J. N. Bose, Calcutta, Rs. 2 ; 
Mr. K. 0 . Roy, Rs. 10; Through Sj. R. K. Majum- 
dai, Rs. 41 ; Assistant Station Mastei, Bhuba- 
neswar, Re. 1 ; Mr. S. C. Banerjee Rs 100. 

The total expenditure towards budding con- 



struction was Rs. 1865 and for the maintenance 
of the Institution Rs. 1341-6 o 

All conti lbutms will be thankfull v leceived and 
acknowledged by the (1) Secietaiv, Rarnakiislma 
Mission Chautible Dispensan, Bhubaneswai P. O. 
(Onssa), (2) 1 'he Pi evident, Rarnakiislma Math, 
Belui P. O., Dl. Howiah (Bengal). 



NEWS AND NOTES. 

His Holiness Sri Swami Brahmanandaji Maharaj, 
President of the Ramakrishna Mission, amved at 
Bangahue from Madras on the 14th June and was 

received at the station bv his numeious followers 

* 

and admueis. He is putting up at the Sri 
Rarnakiislma Ashiama. Basavaugudi, Bangalore 
City, and intends to stay theie foi some Lime. 



We regret to have to announce the death of 
Sadlm Bhupatinath, a disciple of S11 Ramakii^hna 
Paiamahanisa, which sad event took place on 
Sunday, the 5th June. Nobod) could make any 
idea that his end was hastilv approaching. He 
was in deep meditation till the last bieath and 
Ins hands were united just as in the position 
of ‘Japa* until he was put on the funeial pyre. 
He was born in 1267 B. S. May his soul rest in 
peace ! 



The success of the Christian Missionary Organi- 
sations amongst the educated and high class 
Hindus is negligible. But the result which their 
work achieves among the outcaste commu- 
nities, especially in South India, should make 
the Hindus ashamed of then apathy and utter 
neglect of duty tow aids the depressed classes. 
The latest returns show that as a result 
of the C. M. S. Telugu Mission's attempts at 
evangelisation over 6000 souls are estimated to 
have enibiaced Chnstunity during 1920. And a 
Christian paper piously believes, “ It the money 

foi the new teacheis asked for can be found, 

the ingathemig of the whole of the outcaste com- 
munity in the Telugu Country within the next 
twenty )ears, under God’s blessing, seems 

assuied.” 

It is generally the prospect of social betterment 
and worldly advantage that induces our poor and 
illiterate brethren to abandon their own religion 
and cultme. We would be the last persons to 
object to a man’s accepting Christianity or any 
other religion, in case it is ieally essential for his 
spiritual progiess and he sinceiely believes in it. 
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But for a man to give up the advantages of his 
national culture and civilisation for unspiritual 

A 

considerations is positively injurious. Besides the 
question of denationalisation, it is also a fact that the 
Christian converts do not generally compare favour- 
ably in respect of morality and many social virtues 
with those of his own people who are still within the 
pale of Hinduism • neither do they always 
imbibe the virtues of the newly adopted foreign 
religion and civilisation. When will the educated 
Hindus divert their energy to better channels of 
activity and begin to work for the elevation of the 
masses in right earnest ? 



A public ceremony was performed to-day at 

Itsh lady. Miss V. C. 
wider circle of liberal 
Hinduism. The novel and unique aspect of the 
ceremony was that it was performed by orthodox 
Pandits of great renown, backed by (he local Hindu 
leaders and Hindu public, without any exception, 
who gave a hearty welcome to Miss Morrell under 
her new name, Yrinda Devi. 



Jhalrapatan by which an Eng 
Morrell, was admitted into the 



The function was conceived and executed under 
the special patronage of His Highness the Maharaja 
Rana of Jhalawar, who has from some time given 
his earnest attention to the task of simplifying the 
complex miscellany of the Indo-Arvan religion, 
passing under the misnomer, Hinduism. He 
sought to arrive at the common basis, ...which not 
only covers the wide range of diversities of nar- 
rower circles but satisfies the religious hankerings 
of acute thinkers of any nation or any country. 



The solution as presented by His Highness to 
the whole world and as applied to the above cere- 
mony is outlined below : — 

(i) Faith in Brahma. (2) Contemplation on 
Brahma in His dual aspect to at lain to the great 
Unity through the gradual processes prescribed by 
the higher forms of Yoga. (3) Adoption of the 
Vedic Mantra (only Pranava or the whole of 
Gayatri) by which one prays only for the illumina- 
tion of the intellect. (4) Out of regard for Hindu 
sentiments an undertaking not to eat beef 

To be distinguished from the sectional liberal 
activities, such as those of the Brahmo Samuj and 
the Arya Satnaj, His Highness’s wider circle has 
the characteristic feature of universal toleration and 
entails no hostile campaign or propaganda against 
the popular or common prejudices, which His 
Highness believes will be removed, reformed or 
restored to the higher spirit which underlay them 
originally, with the advancement of knowledge or 
education. — The Independent, June 19. 

As regards conversion, the Sanalana Dharma 
should not only admit fresh adherents from other 



faiths but also be ready to receive back the per- 
sons who were perverted from it. as also their 
descendants. The history of Hinduism gives 
unmistakable proofs of the conversion and assi- 
milation of not only various aboriginal tribes but 
also of almost all those who invaded India and 
settled down in the land before the advent ot the 
Muhammedans. Even in comparatively modem 
times Vaishnavism gathered under its banner con- 
verts from different castes and religions and this 

v J 

process is still going on in India and Ceylon to 
some extent. 

The great vitality and the absorbent character of 

\> j 

Hinduism tend to make one believe that at no 
very distant future it will be able to assimilate the 
Indian Christians without injuring in any way 
their essential faith in Christ, if they have it, 
accepting him as one of the Incarnations of God 
and giving Christianity a rational and liberal inter- 
pretation. And the work may be easily accom- 
plished considering the important fact (hat 
there are doctrines in Hinduism which are very 
akin to the Christian form of faith and that there 
are Christians in Southern India, who in spite of 
influence to the contrary have not given up the 
stamp of the Hindu civilisation and still follow 
some of the rules of caste as well as many manners 
ami customs of the Hindu society. 

But that day would indeed be blessed when all 

* 

religionists will come to realise a universal religion 
of which all the particular faiths are but different 
expressions suited to persons of diverse tempera 
menus according to their inherent capacity and 
tendencies, when perfect religions freedom would 
be established and peace and harmony would 
reign on earth 
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The presidential address of the Mysore Civic and 
Social Progress Association contains among others 
the following lines—" Illiterate depressed casters 
in several places have met and passed resolutions 
enjoining total abstinence from the accursed al- 
cohol habit.” 

The work for the elevation of the suppressed 
classes has been till now conducted by Depressed 
Class Missions and similar private bodies. And it is 
a very wise step that the leaders of political thought 
have taken up the problem as an essential part of 
the national movement. The purification of the 
so-called untouchable societies by their giving up 
of the curse of drink and other unclean habits and 
customs, will remove the fear of pollution which 
the higher caste people entertain and this is 
sure to lead to better social treatment. And with 
the improvement of their economic condition also, 
the greatest impetus to their embracing Christianity 
will be removed. 





